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significance goes, it is a work of the first rank presenting the highest
achievement of the time. When it is compared with the battle-
sarcophagus from the Via Appia made a generation earlier (p. 549)
a remarkable contrast is apparent. The composition taken over
from the other has been clothed in entirely new forms. The first
general impression of a baroque effect is produced by the larger
size of sarcophagus and figures, by their close compression, and
by the emotional expression that reaches in the faces of the mor-
tally wounded an intensity surpassing anything previous in ancient
art, for it recalls the work of the medieval and the baroque
sculptor. But in contrast to the baroque this relief is kept firmly
within the bounds of its frame and its front plane. The plastic
sharpness of each single shape carries on the development of the
art which we first met on the Mattei sarcophagus with the lion-
hunt. But, though this plastic treatment is still purely classical,
we seem to perceive in the pose and movement of each figure a
certain lack of sure feeling for the organic growth and rhythm
of the whole which attests a falling off in plastic sensibility.
The real difference between the battle-sarcophagi and their
predecessors lies in composition. The number of figures is now
small. Their relation to space and depth is altered. On both these
sarcophagi the balance of the composition has been planned down
to the smallest detail. But while on the older example groups are
combined, figures recede in depth, and leave room between one
another, there appears on the Ludovisi sarcophagus a whole crowd
of figures filling the plane out evenly, for the figures that are
behind stand out in the same relief as those in front or bend
forward their heads to the front plane of the picture. Thus we get,
despite the plasticity of the single figures, that carpet-like effect
which A. Riegl has brought out in his analysis of a contemporary
sarcophagus with Amazons1. Indeed, this effect must have been
intensified when the gilding on the men's hair and horses' manes
was visible. Emotion and rigidity are here combined in peculiar
guise. The composition and construction of the design mark a
definite step in the direction of the late-classical, while the
modelling of individual figures harks back to classical art. In the
intellectual conception of victory the sarcophagus also parts com-
pany with its prototype and tends towards the late-classical. The
victorious general is no longer fighting but triumphant, and turns
from the turmoil of battle towards the spectator, claiming worship.
The subsidiary figures are noticeably smaller in size, an anticipa-
1 In Spatromische Kunstindustrie (1927 reprint), p, 139 sq.